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ABSTBACT 

This conceptual fraaevork for the developaent and 
iapleaentation of a career developnent continuua, K«14, in the state 
of Hawaii is coaprised of three parts: (1) a rationale of underlying 
assuBptions and principles; (2) a theoretical conceptualization of a 
career developient continuua; and (3) a conceptualization of goals 
and objectives of career developient. Taken together these three 
coaponents coaprise a conceptual fraaevork for developient of 
iipleaenting curriculua guides. The rationale covers assuiptions 
about learners* about the nature of career developient* and about 
effective interventions to achieve career developient, followed by 
general assuiptions about the environient. The conceptualisation 
encoipasses three aajor coaponents of career developient : (1) the 
four areas of individual growth and developient |self- realization* 
social relationships* civic responsibility* and econoiic efficiency); 
(2) the four aspects of the environaent in which growth occurs (hose* 
school* vork/leisure* and coiiunity) ; and (3), the three diienaions of 
the sequence of experiences iipleaenting career developient 
(awareness* exploration, and preparation-placeient) • The four goals 
(self-realization* social relationships* civic responsibility* and 
econoaic efficiency) are sniiarized in table fori with end-goals and 
learner objectives by grade level. Included with the docuisnt is a 
paiphlet* career Developient Continuui K-U* which is a brief suaiary 
of the prograi. (Author/BP) 
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PREFACE 



This conceptual framework for the development and implementation 
of a career development continuum, Kindergarten to Grade 14, in the 
State of Hawaii is comprised of three parts: (1) a rationale of un- 
derlying assumptions and principles; (2) a theoretical conceptuali- 
zation of a career development continuum; and (3) a conceptualization 
of goals and objectives of career development* Taken together these 
three components comprise a conceptual framework for development of 
implementing curriculum guides. 

The development or this conceptual framework represents the accom- 
plishment of one of the major objectives of the Hawaii Career Develop- 
ment Continuum Project, which is f^jnded mder provisions of P, L. 90-, 
576, (C) , with funds awarded to the State Board of Vocational Education 
and sponsorship implemented by the State Department of Education. Ac- 
tual development of the conceptual framework was undertaken by the Ed- 
ucation Research and Development Center of the University of Hawaii, 
under contract to the State Department of Education. 

This conceptual framework is person-oriented. The individual is 
seen at the focal point. The primary organizing theme for this con- 
ceptualization is that every individual has a right to become a fully 
functioning person, and that the school, the home, and the community 
have a responsibility for helping each one realize goals of career 
development. It is intended that the frame of reference which is es- 
tablished in this conceptual framework will serve both as a basis for 
developing the career development learning experiences, and as an or- 
ientation for implementation of planned learning experiences in career 
development for children and youth of Hawaii, 
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BEST con, ftVftlUBli 



tte ^alTs Career Developinent Continuum. 



Master Plan for Public Education 



.DOE Purpose X. 



.DOE Purpose XI. 



To make certain that Individual 
students acquire insights and 
skills which lead to vocational 
productivity 

To assure that each student 
acquires an understanding of the 
forces that bring high produc- 
tivity and a rising standard of 
living in the nation and the 
Morld 



The Foundation Prograsi for the Public Schools of tiiwall 



.Objective; Sy the tlM ti^ rtudent graduates 
from school, he shcHild denon- 
strate: 

"A realistic picture of the world 
of Mrk and his own role In it." 



CARfER DEVELOPMENT Is the process of acouiring 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes which will enable 
an individual to take a productive and satisfying 
role In society* It 

...is person oriented 



p*.is an on-going process 

...takes place through a system- 
atic sequence of experiences 
and decisions in the environ- 
ment 

...contributes to the formulation 
of a positive self- identity; 
self -concept Is a key In career 
development 



...Ev'ery Individual has a right to reach a level of 
self understanding as a prerequisite to engaging 
in goal-directed behaviors. 

...Every Individual must acquire the attitudes, 
knowledges, and skills required to achieve a 
life style which is productive and personally 
satisfying. 

...Every Individual must have the opportunities to 
relate knowledge of self to occupational dMands 
to reach realistic decisions. 



...Individual growth and development In 
.self realization 
.econooilc efficiency 
, social relationships 
.civic respons1b111t;y 

...Environments which facilitates growth 
.home environment 
.school envlronnent 
.community environment 
.work/leisure environment 

...Sequence of experiences and decision-Mklng in 
.awareness 
.exploration 
.preparation/placement 
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...Every individual has a right to reach a level of 
self understanding as a prerequisite to enoaQlng 
In goal-directed behaviors, ^ ^ ^ 

..•Every Individual fwst acquire the attitudes, 
knowledges, and skills required to achieve a 
life style which Is productive and personally 
satisfying. 

.••Every individual most have the opportunities to 
relate knowledge of self to occupational dmands 
to reach realistic decisions. 

•..Individual growth and development In 
.self realization 
♦econoailc efflcitmcy 
•social relationships 
*c1v1c responsibility 

...EnvlronMnts which facilitates growth 
•home environment 
•school environBient 
•cominity environment 
.work/leisure environment 

•••Sequence of experiences and decisionHBaking in 
•awareness 
•exploration 
•preparation/Placement 



...The delivery of career development Is accoia- 
pushed through Intervention options which 
are provided through Interfacir^ Instruction, 
guidance, and adolnistration. 

••.All instructional programs are Interrelated 
In the common pursuit of career develooment 
of the Individual. ^ 

...Provision for equipment and supplies, data 
collection, irformation development and 
processing, curriculum development, staff 
development and coimiiunity resources uti 11 na- 
tion are all integral parts of the total 
system for delivering the career development 
program. 

..•Formative and sunmative evaluation is main- 
tained as an integral part of the delivery 
system to provide quality control and 
accountability* 



...Continuum: K-3, 4-6. 7-9, 10-12, 13-11 

•••The curriculum guides for the implementation 
of the Hawaii Career Development concept 

.are (^signed to be flexible instruments 
to use in expansion and improvement of 
Instruction and guidance; 

.are Intended to serve as suggestions for, 
and stimulation to, pr^rma development 
and improvement i 

.are developed to articulate elementary, 
secondary, and post*secondary programs, 
and to Integrate all instructional 
programs; 

•are intended to implement a set of assump- 
tions about the nature of career develop- 
ment, the rights of learners for achieving 
career development, and essential inter- 
ventions to assist In realizing career 
development* 



THE ESSENCE OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS TNE 
PERSON. CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS PERSON-ORIENTEO. 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS AN ONGOING r«OC£SS OF 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT, CONTINUING FROM INFANCV 
THROUGH HftTURITY. THIS DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 
TAKES PLACE THROUGH A SYSTEMATIC SEQUENCE OF 
EXPERIENCES AND DECISIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN AN ENVIRONMENT. THESE EXPERIENCES AND 
DECISIONS CONTRIBUTE TO THl FORMULATION Of A 
POSITIVE SELF-IDENTITY AND REALIZATION OF 
VOCATIOKAL AND AVOCATIONAL MATURITY. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT IS A LIFELONG PROCESS 
THROJGH WHICH THE INDIVIDUAL REALIZES HIS 
POTENTIAL AND ACHIEVES SELF AND CAREER IDENTITY. 
THIS IS ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH A SYSTEMATIC 
SEQUENCE OF PLANNED INTERVENTIONS TO REINFORa 
THE SEQUENCE OF DEVELOPMENT ALONG THE CONTINUUM 
OF AWARENESS. EXPLORATION, AND PREPARATION. 




CONCEPTUAL NOOIL FOR CAREER DCVELOPMENT 
IN HAUAII SCHOOLS 



CHAPTER I 



RATIONALE 



A rationale is an important element for any conceptual framework. 
A rationale establishes the reasons for existence of the frame^.-ork and 
sets forth the basic principles or assumptions which form the foundation 
for the frame of reference. This chapter sets forth a set of assump- 
tions about the nature of career development, the rights of learners 
for achieving career development, essential elements in interventions 
for contributing to realization of career development, and general as- 
sumptions about the environment, These assumptions combine to estab- 
lish the rationale underlying fhe development of curriculum guides. 
The assumptions form a frame of reference within which career develop- 
ment curriculum guides can be developed. 

Assumptions about learners 

Each individual must reach a level of self-understanding and must 
acquire the attitudes, knowledge, and skill development prerequisite to 
engaging in goal-directed behaviors which are vocationally and avoca- 
tionally productive and personally satisfying. The individual needs to 
know about occupations and must have competency in specific tasks, but 
this is not sufficient. Ke also must know the ways in which tasks com- 
bine in occupations, and must understand the relationships among occu- 
pational elements in job clusters (Venn, 1964). The person must know 
about available opportunities and be able to relate knowledge of self 
to the occupational demands in choosing from among available courses of 
action. Each individual must understand his capacities for development 
at an early age, so aspirations and decisions can be realistic. The 
movement from a rural, agrarian to an urban, industrialized society has 
resulted in a highly specialized, technologically based economj- with a 
highly mobile population and a changing work-leisure structure, The 
work ethic, which placed pride in craftsmanship and individual achieve- 
ment, has been challenged. It is becoming more difficult to find iden- 
tity in an occupation. Most people must anticipate a series of job 
changes during the course of their working years. Many occupations will 
become obsolete and new ones will be born. "... Nearly half the stu- 
dents we see in high school will have unstable or multiple trial careers 
(Super, 1964, p. 3)." The movement away from an agrarian-based economy 
is pronounced in the State of Hawaii. The need is great for preparing 
children and youth of Hawaii for coping with a world of work and leisure 
undergoing rapid change. 

The career development continuum implements the following assump- 
tions about the rights and responsibilities of individuals: 

1. Every individual has the right to develop to the maximum his 
capacity for considered risk-taking 
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2. Every individual has the right to clarify and refine his krowledge 
about himself and his aspirations through planned assessment and 
evaluation 

3. Every individual has the right to gain a clear understanding of 

caLeeii^, Lo have an opportunity to explore career options, and 
to be prepared for career implementation 

4. Every individual has the right for participation in various 
skill activities as a prelude to decisions concerning specific 
skill areas and eventual development of entry-level skills 

5. £iVery individual has the right to assistance in learning the 
process of job entry and advancement, including mastery of 
skills of job seeking and career placement 

6. Every individual has the right to develop a clear understanding 
of the re"" "^tionship of the educational process and career 
development 

7. Every individual has the right to healthy and fulfilling care«*r 
development. 

Asrumptions about the nature of career development . 

The essence of career development is the person. Career development 
is person-oriented. Career development is an ongoing process of individ- 
ual development, continuing from infancy through maturity. This develop- 
mental process takes place through a systematic sequence of experiences and 
decisions of the individual in an environoient • These experiences and de* 
cisions contribute to the formulation of a positive self -identity and 
achievement of vocational and avocational maturity. Self -concept is a 
key construct in career development. '^Individual values have been treated 
as the major synthesizing force in self -concept and the major dynamic 
force in decision-making (Katz, 1966, p. 3)." Career development is con- 
cerned with all the factors which contribute to or militate against ac- 
quisition of values, attitudes, knowledge, and skills and their implemen- 
tation in meaningful and productive occupational and avocational roles. 
Career development is concerned with self, civic, social, and economic 
facets of the whole person. 

The career development continuum implements the following assumptions 
about the nature of career development: 

1. Career development is a process of individual growth toward voca- 
tional maturity and self -identity , realized through a planned 
sequence of work experiences and implemented in occupational 
roles and the self-concept 

2. Career development is an ongoing process extending from infancy 
through maturity, concerned with all factors and conditions which 
contribute to or militate against acquisition of values, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills and their implementation in meaning- 
ful and productive occupational roles 
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3. Career development of the individual is cyclical in nature and 
is subject to intervention to correct or facilitate development 
of self and achievement of career identity 

4. Career development is implemented through career awareness, 
career exploration and goal-setting, pre-service preparation, 
placement, and follow-up 

5. Career development is concerned with self, civic, social, and 
economic development of ea .h person over a lifelong continuum 
in relation to the total spectrum of the work world. 

Assumptions about effective interventions to achieve career development . 

Healthy career development does not happen by chance. There must be 
a systematic approach to articulation and integration of planned experi- 
ences from kindergarten through adult education to foster and enhance 
career development. The interventions to facilitate career development 
of each individual must be implemented in planned experiences to bring 
about the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor changes needed to realize 
self-identity and vocational maturity. Itiere must be a concerted effort 
involving academic and vocational education, guidance, and work experi- 
ence. 

An effective ^'ntervention to achieve career development of the indi- 
vidual must include the efforts and inputs of learners, school personnel, 
parents, community leaders, labor and industry representatives and busi- 
nessmen. The experiences to facilitate career development must include 
planned opportunities for learning and practicing decision^making and 
value clarification. The intex'vention must provide an opportunity to 
articulate facets cf particular jobs or careers and to expand this know- 
ledge to other facets of careers. An effective career development inter- 
vention must provide an opportunity for growth of an internalized value 
system to help each individual move to self-fulfillment through apprecia- 
tion of his own career role. 

An effective program to facilitate career development must be part 
of a total curriculum, involving school, home, and community, and must be 
totally articulated and integrated laterally across school and community, 
and vertically from pre-school through adulthood. The content and 
nature of learning experiences must be focused on careers, with programs 
structured around career opportunities, occupational information, atti- 
tude and value development, development of job entry skills, and higher 
level technical skills. An effective career development intervention must 
provide for a guidance component which assists individuals to make sound 
life-decisions, helps thorn prepare for work roles implementing their 
career choices, and prepares them for relating self development experi- 
ences to career development. Career development of the individual ia 
achieved by an intervention implementing a developmental concept providing 
for an integrated instruction-guidance program geared to a sequence of 
developmental tasks (Havighurst, 1953). 

A career development continuum must implement the same major goals 
or themes at every growth level. Administration, instruction, a^nd guidance 
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must be linked in a concerted effort to provide the kinds of interven- 
tion needed to realize career development. Effort must be made at every 
level cf the educational process, from kindergarten through adult edu- 
cation, tc implement a continuum of systematically related experiences 
designed to help each individual realize his full potential for career 
development. A variety of resources must be brought to bear on the pro- 
blem of providing a totally integrated and articulated program of ca- 
reer development experiences for children and youth. Government, edu- 
cation, labor, industry, and community groups must work together to im- 
plement a planned program to prepare children and youth for facing the 
challenges of a rapidly changing society. 

The Hawp.ii Career Development Continuum implements these assump- 
tions about effective career development interventions: 

1. Career development intervention focuses on Interaction of aca* 
demic and vocational education and guidance and work experience 

2. Career development intervention includes the efforts and inputs 
of learner, school personnel, parents, community, labor, indus- 
try and business 

3. Career development intervention provides opportunities for ex- 
periences in learning and practicing decision-making 

4. Career development comprehensive program to develop self, civic, 
social, and economic capabilities provides the opportunity for 
career development activities according to the individual's 
developmental level and needs 

5. Career development program of activities provides each one an 
opportunity to clarify and refine his knowledge about himself 
and his aspirations for his future through n planned process 
of self-assessment and evaluation 



6. Career development program of activities provides an opportunity 
to articulate facets of particular jobs or careers and to expand 
this knowledge to other facets or careers 

7. Career development program provides an opportunity for discus- 
sion and growth of an internalized value system which helps 
each one move toward self- fulfillment 

8. Career development intervention provides opportunities for par- 
ticipation in various skill activities as a prelude to decisions 
concerning specific skill areas and eventual development of 
entry level skills 

9. Career development program provides assistance to the individual 
in learning the process necessary for job entry and advancement 
and in developing the skills of job seeking and career placement. 

10* Career development intervention provides individualiisat ion of 
learning experiences and participation in group learning and 
guidance activities 
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11. Career development intervention provides a systematic approach 
implemented jointly by school and community, with personnel 
from the world of work participating with educational and guid- 
ance personnel to design, implement, and evaluate the experi- 
ences supporting career development 

12. Career development interventi on is part of the total curricu" 
lum and is totally articulated and integrated, laterally across 
school and community, and vertically from pre-school through 
adulthood 

13. Career development intervention is implemented in learning ex- 
periences and actiivities focused on careers--elemrntary and 
secondary programs structured around career opportunities, oc- 
cupational information, attitude development; high school pro- 
grams around career exploration and job entry skills; and com- 
munity colleges around technical skills 

14. Career development guidance interventions assist individuals to 
make sound life-decisions, help them prepare for work roles 
implementing their career choices, and pt^epare them for relating 
self - developmental experiences to reality 

15. Career development intervention is organized around a functional 
priority of life rol^s, with career-identity and self-identity 
providing the central focus 

16. Career development intervention is based on a developmental con- 
cept which provides for integrated instruction and guidance 
geared to a sequence of developmental tasks (Havighurst^ i953) . 



General assumptions about the environment 



A number of basic premises underlie the conceptualization of car^^er 
development which establishes the frame of reference for development of 
career development curriculum guides. The following assumptions reflect 
the rapid social and economic change which characterizes the society of 
post World War II, the existing social and institutional arrangement, 
and some of the more critical problems and issues that confront society 
in general: 

1. Rapid technological and social change will continue making it 
necessary to prepare youth and adults to use technology for the 
benefit of the individual and society 

2. Preparation for work is a major objective of education 

3. Vocational education and academic education must be fused and 
integrated 

4. Children and youth must be able to relate to the adult world of 
work, equipped to assume civic responsibility, capable of per- 
sonal usefulness and satisfaction, and able to establish .'^.nd 
maintain social rr;lationships 
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5. 



Effective education must provide for intensive guidance and 
counseling 



6. Continuous articulation of education must be provided from 
kindergarten through grade 12 and on into post secondary edu- 
cation and training 

7. Vocational-technical education, academic discipline, and guid- 
ance and counseling must be fused and integrated. 

The synthesis of a philosophy of career development constitutes the 
second step. The philosophy, made up of a set of basic assumptions 
about the rights and responsibilities of the individual for realizing ca- 
reer development, the nature and substance of career development, and 
the essential elements in interventions to assist each individual real- 
ize career development, assumes the need for systematic planning and 
evaluation of the career of each individual. It assumes that healthy 
career development does not happen by chance. Zaccaria (1969) documents 
the assumption that skills and knowledge are not spontaneous jccurrances. 
They must be developed in systematic ways. The accomplishment of healthy 
career development for the individual calls for a long-terra, continuing 
intervention. 

There must be continuing assessment of individual potential so ca- 
reer growth and advancement can be facilitated. The assessment raus»t be- 
gin early in life. Each person must understand his capacities for de- 



velopment at an early age,ir,o aspirations and decisions can be realistic 
from the start. The interventions to facilitate healthy career develop- 
ment of each individual must be implemented in planned experiences to 
bring about changes in the behaviors of individuals to fit them for per- 
sonally sat-isfying and socially constructive occupational roles, as well 
as contribute to their achievement of self-realisation, development of 
civic responsibilities, and capability of maintaining healthy social re- 
lationships. 
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CHAPTER II 

CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE HAWAII CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM 



This chapter gives a conceptualization of the Hawaii Career Davelppracnt 
Continuum, which imdergrids design of curriculum. The development of 
the career development conceptualization is a prerequisite to the design 
of curriculum guides to articulate career development learning experi- 
ences from Kindergarten through Grade 14. The conceptualization was de- 
veloped to establish a framework for integrating career development 
learning experiences into existing academic, vocational, and guidance 
curricula. The conceptualization is based on two assumptions: (1) that 
education must be relevant to the needs of the learners and conditions 
of the social and economic settings; and (2) that the delivery of edu- 
cation must be organized and implemented to optimize individual well- 
being and social welfare. The conceptualization implements two major 
premises: 

. . . the potential for career development is realized by providing 
experiences to assist the individual to become a fully func- 
tioning person 

. . , the potential for individual career development is realized 
by arranging a sequence of tasks and concepts to facilitate 
individual progress from one developmental level to another. 

The conceptualization encompasses three major components: (1) areas 
of growth which must be developed for the individual to achieve career 
development; (2) sequence of experiences which must be implemented by 
the individual in the course of career development; and (3) components 
of the environment in which decisions and experiences must be implemented 
to accomplish a totally integrated system for achieving career develop- 
ment » 

The areas of individual growth are expressed as the four major goals 
of career development. The goals are implemented in experiences of the 
individual interacting with the environment to achieve self and career 
identity. Th^ sequence of objectives to be achieved is from awareness, 
to exploratioi and skill development. Figure 1 elucidates the concep- 
tualization of the career development continuum. 
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Fig. 1 Conceptual model for Career Development 

in Hawaii Schools 
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Inspection of Figure 1 reveals that the individual achieves career 
and sclf-iduntity , becoming a fully functioning person, through a series 
of decisions and experience? in the school, community, home, and work/ 
leisure settings. This is accomplished as he grows and develops in four 
areas: self-realisation, economic efficiency, social relationships, and 
civic responsibility. Growth and development are realized as the indi- 
vidual progresses throng a sequence of experiences ranging from awareness 
to exploration and skill developuient until he becomes a fully functioning 
person. The intcrrclat ionshipr. among the three basic components of the 
conceptual model are shown in Figure 1. This figure identifies three 
basic components essential for achievement of career development: 

. • . the four areas of individual growth and development 

self-realization 
social relationships 
civic responsibility 
economic efficiency 

• . , the four aspects of the environment in which growth occurs 

home 
school 

work/leisure 
community 

. . . the three dimensions of the sequence of experiences 

awareness 

exploration 

preparation-placement 

Areas of individual career development 

Career development is seen as the continuing growth of an individual 
toward complete self and career fulfillment, achieved through a sequence 
of interactions and decisions in the school, here, community, and work/ 
leisure environments. Career development is the process of growth and 
development of the individual into the full realization of his potential 
as a person with self and career identity. The individual becomes a fully 
functioning person through achievement of four goals: 

. . . achieving self-realization through the developi^ent of self- 
understanding; personal values, goal-setting and decision-making 
capabilities, and an appreciation for individual differences. 

. . . being able to establish and maintain healthy social relation- 
^ships at home, on the job, in the family, in the community 

. • . being able to carry out civic responsibilities at work and in 
the community 

. • • becoming economically efficient, as producer and consumer of 
goods and services. 
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Sequence of career development 



The individual grows and develops into a fully functioning person 
as he progresses through a sequence of awareness^ exploration^ and pre- 
paration in relation to the four areas of individual growth and devel- 
opment. He must first become aware of the self and the environment* 
He must explore career opportunities and develop goal setting capabili- 
ties. He must prepare for job entry, achieve technological competencies, 
and learn the skills of job placement. These career development dimen- 
sions are related sequentially, with career and self awareness being 
prerequisite to career exploration, which, in turn, precedes preparation 
and placement. Awareness of self and career is achieved as the indivi- 
dual acquires an understanding of himself and the lifestyles related to 
different kinds of careers. Exploration of careers is accomplished 
through hands-on or simulation experiences as the individual develops 
the knowledge, interests, and abilities required for different kinds of 
occupations, develops the capabilities of goal setting, understands risk- 
taking and valt\e structuring, and acquires the skills of decision-making. 
Preparation involves the development of entry level job skills and capa- 
bility of planning for continuing career development. Placement involves 
learning the job-seeking techniques necessary for placement and up-grading, 

The career development continuum is seen as a lifeloig process in 
which each individual achieves his full potential as a fuLly functioning 
person. This is accomplished through a systematic sequence of experi- 
ences and decisions resulting in the individual becoming ii person capa- 
ble of being economically efficient, able to be civically responsible, 
capable of achieving self-realization, and capable of establishing :ind 
maintaining healthy social relationships. 

The continuum is realized through a sequence of career development 
experiences aimed at achieving the four goals extending from K through 
Grade 14, involving awareness, exploration, preparation, and placement. 
This continuum is shown in Figure 2. 
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Examination of Figure 2 shows that the dimensions of awareness, ex- 
ploration, preparation, and placement are incorporated in learning ex- 
periences, from kindergarten through grade 14 • The emphasis on aware- 
ness, exploration, preparation, or placement changes, depending on the 
grade level, growth of the individual^ axid the social situation. In 
general, the emphasis in kindergarten through grade 6 will be on devel- 
oping career and self-awareness. The model provides for exploratory or 
skill development tasks, as needed. From grade 7 to grade 9, emphasis is 
on career exploration and goal setting, but awareness and skill develop- 
ment can be included* From grade 10 to 14, the emphasis is on prepara- 
tion and placement, but awareness and exploration are included also. The 
conceptual model subsumes the need to provide interventions to develop, 
improve, and increase career and self-awareness over the entire life span 
of the individual. The assumption is made that the individual never 
reaches the stage in life when he no longer has the potential for in- 
creasing or sharpening his awareness of self and career. The time of 
greatest potential for developing awareness, however, is in the elemen- 
tary grades, when the individual is concerned primarily with the devel- 
opmental tasks of middle childhood: 

learning physical skills needed for ordinary games 

building wholesome attitudes toward oneself 

learning to get along with peers 

learning an appropriate social role 

developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculation 

developing concepts needed for achieving personal independence 

developing conscience, morality, and scale of values 

developing attitudes to social groups and situations. 

It IS assumed that to some degree the goals of career development 
are realized through career exploration over the entire life span of an 
indiviudal. It is held that even in middle childhood when the indivi- 
dual is concerned primarily with tasks related to development of con- 
cepts and skills for everyday living--*communi cation, computation, inter- 
personal relationships — there is some opportunity for career exploration 
and some initial experiences relating to goal setting. The major empha- 
sis, however, on career exploration and goal setting is at the middle 
school grades, when the individual is concerned with the developmental 
tasks of preadolescence: 

achieving new and more mature relations with peer of both sexes 

achieving a social role 

accepting one's physique and using body effectively 
^ achieving emotional indenpendence of parents and other adults 
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achieving assurance of economic independence. 

It is issumed that to some degree there is a potential for develop- 
ment of skill proficiencies, starting at an early age and cont .nuing 
through the mature years. The greatest emphasis, however, on preparation 
for job or further Gdnc;^r-lnn is In adolescence and earij^ adulthood* The 
line between career exploration and preparation is much less definite 
than that which marks the transition from awareness to exploration. The 
needs of the individual and the social situation exert more influence at 
this end of the continuum than at the beginning. For the individuals 
who will go directly from secondary school into the world of work, pre- 
paration must begin earlier than for those who will continue schooling 
in college or technical school. The emphasis on preparation and place- 
ment comes at the time when individuals are concerned with developmental 
tasks of adolescence and early adulthood: 

selecting and preparing for an occupation 

preparing for marriage and family 

developing intellectual skills and concepts for civic competence 
desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 
acquiring a set of values and an ethical system 
selecting a mate j 
learning to live with a marriage partner 
starting a family 
rearing children 
managing a home 

getting started in an occupation 
taking on civic responsibilities 
finding a congenial social group. 

Career development is accomplished over a lifelong continuum as the 
individual realizes his potential and achieves career identity through 
development of knowledge, skills, and attitudes to implement self-real- 
ization, economic efficiency, social relationships, and civic responsi- 
bilities. 

Experiences implementing career development 

Career development of the person is realized through interaction of 
the individual with four aspects of the environment! school, home, work/ 
leisure, and community. 
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The aareci^ devetopmnt is a lifelong process through uhiah the 
individual realizes his potential and achieves self and career 
identity. This is accomplished though a systematic sequence 
of planned interventions to reinforce the sequence cf develops 
ment along the continuum of awareness^ explomtion^ and prepa- 
ration. 



The four dissensions of the environment in which experiences and 
decisions are implemented to reinforce career development are: 

• . . schooli where the individual is afforded the opportunity to 
participate in purposefully created and contrived experiences 
to faring about changes in behavior 

. . . home, where the individual is afforded the opportunity to 
interact with members of a family and to maintain a way of 
life 

. . . work/leisure, where the individual is afforded the opportunity 
to perform labor as a means of earning a living or engage in 
activities for the sake of personal fulfillment and enjoyment 

. t . community, where the person is afforded the opportunity to 
interact with other individuals who share folkways, mores, 
taboos, rules, and laws* 

Through the experiences provided to the individual in school, homes, 
work/leisure settings, and community, he grows into a person. He achieves 
self-realization, is capable of maintaining economic efficiency, can 
execute his civic responsibilities, and can establish and maintain healthy 
social relationships. The school, working In consort with the home, com- 
munity, and work/leisure world, plays a key role in facilitating healthy 
career development. 

Implementing the conceptualization of a delivery system 

The delivery of career development is accomplished through inter- 
vention options which are provided through interfacing instruction, ad- 
ministration and guidance. Formative and summative evaluation is main- 
tained as an integral part of the delivery system to provide quality 
control and accountability. Vocational education, academic education, 
and guidance are interrelated in the common pursuit of career develop- 
ment of the individual- The basic philosophy of career develrproent ex- 
postulates that: 

1. career development is a lifelong continuum 

2. career development follows a planned sequence of awareness, 
exploration, preparation, and placement 

3. career development of the individual is accomplished as the in- 
dividual achieves self, civic, social, and economic development 
and growth 
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4, career development is achieved through experiences and decisions 
which facilitate the growth and development of the individual. 



These assumptions combine to define a conceptualization vhich» when 
implemented in the school setting, will result in an integrated and ar- 
ticulated program of instruction and guidance, kindergarten through 
grade 14, This program will be designed to develop self-reali;:ation, 
social relationship skills, civic responsibility capabilities, and econo- 
mic efficiency capabilities of every child. 

A model for a delivei^ system of career development Hawaii's 
Schools Is shown in Figure 3, page 15. 

Figure 3 presents a model for the organizational structure to de^ 
liver a career development continuum. When the delivery system is im- 
plemented in the school setting, an integrated and articulated program 
of Instruction and guidance, K through Grade 14, is achieved. 

Staff development, material development, community participants, 
data collection. Information processing, and curriculum development are 
integral parts of the total system for delivering career development. 



The essence of carei^r development is the person. Civ^eer devet^ 
opment is person-oriented* Career development is an ongoing 
proeess of individual development^ continuing from infancy 
thopugh maturity. This developmental process takes place 
througk a systematic sequence of experiences and decisions of 
the individual in an environment* These experiences and deci- 
sions contribute to the formulation of a positive self-identity 
and realization of vocational and avoaational maturity. 
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CHAPTER III 



GOALS, SUBGOALS, AND OBJECTIVES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT IN HAWAII 

This chapter describes the development of goals, subgoals, and ob- 
jectives of career developmewt, and presents the model for achieving a 
continuum in Hawaii's Schools through the process of relating goals, sub" 
goals, and objectives across levels. 

A goal statement is a collection of words or symbols describiiig a 
general intent or desired outcome. A goal is a broadly defined intended 
outcome, such as "achieving self-fulfillment A goal sets the direction 
and indicates the general nature of the desired outcome, but does not 
specify the characteristics of the expected outcome. Goals reflect a 
philosophical frame of reference and are characterized by broadness in 
intent and scope. A goal is a statement of general purpose. Goals are 
somewhat idealistic, but should not be so far reuwved from reality as to 
be meaningless. 

A subgoal is a component of a goal. Each goal is made up of two or 
mere parts. Subgoals describe in general terms the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes which must be achieved in order for the goal to be reached. 
Subgoals are expressed in general t-crms to describe \Aat the person will 
understand, the skills he will develop, or the nature of the attitudes or 
values he will acquire in order for the goal to be realized. Goals tend 
to describe the total person or group of persons; subgoals refer to the 
psychomotor, affective, or cognitive dimensions of the person or partic- 
ular group of persons. 

Behavioral objectives are collections of words describing specific, 
pertinent, attainable, measurable, and observable behaviors that will 
result from planned intervention. Behavioral objectives are written in 
terms which can be evaluated. They specify the criteria of effectiveness. 
A behavioral objective must (1) identify and name the desired behavior; 

(2) describe the conditions under which the behavior will take place; 

(3) specify limitations or constraints; and (4) specify acceptable levels 
of performance. 

The conceptual model prescribes the goals for career development. 
There are four goals which must be achieved for an individual to become 
a fully functioning person: 

. . . becoming capable of achieving self-realization 
. . . becoming capable of establishing and maintaining healthy social 
relationships 

. . . becoming capable of executing civic responsibilities 
, , . becoming capable of maintaining economic efficiency as a 
producer and consumer. 

The goal of self-realization is the development of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes or values to make an individual the person he is capable of 
becoming, with a heightened self -awareness, a realistic self-concept, a 
positive self-image, a realistic value system, and decision -making capa- 
bility. Achievement of self-realization involves development of communication 




and computational skills, acquisition of basic knowledge about health, and 
generation of feelings of solf commensurate with potential abilities. 
Self-realizaf:ion involves mastery of basic skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and mathematics. 

The goal of socinl rol nfion^hips is thu development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or values: to make an individual a person capable of 
coping with social situations and relating to other human beings in terms 
of realities, expectations, and standards of society. The goal subsumes 
the development of interpersonal and interrelat ionchio skills needed to 
function effectively in the home, community, school, and work-leisure 
settings. 

The goal of civic responsibility is the development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or valui-s to make the individual a person capable 
of contributing in an organi^-ed, lawful way to the welfare of the group. 
Civic responsibility means achieving an awareness of and participation in 
neighborhood and local community issues and affairs, awareness of politi- 
cal issues and laws of the land at local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels, and respect for the rights and property of others in school ^ 
community, home, and work- leisure settings. 

The goal of economic efficiency is the development of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or values to make an individual a person capable of 
managing his home and family affairs and supporting himself and his de- 
pendents at a living standard above the poverty level in a manner contri- 
buting to individual well-being and social welfare. Achievement of eco- 
nomic efficiency involves developing the skills required to be an effective 
producer and consumer of services and goods, and the capability of bene- 
fiting from avocational pursuits. This goal subsumes the development of 
knowldege, skills, and attitudes required for getting and maintaining 
gainful employment and the management of income for the welfare of the 
person and his dependents. It also involves productive management of 
time devoted to avocational interests. 

For each of the goals, a set of subgoals has been defined. The sub- 
goals for the major goals are shown in Table 1. 
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Inspection of Table 1 reveals that the same subgoals are implemented 
at each level of the continuum. It is this repetition of subgoals which 
insures articulation across grade levels. 



Each subgoal is translated into a set of learner objectives, against 
which the teacher or counselor can compare the outcomes to determine ef- 
fectiveness of the learning tasks. The objectives are designed to take 
into account the need for the learner to progress through the stages of 
awareness and exploration to skill preparation and placement. The learn- 
er objectives specify knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be developed, 
reinforced, and strengthened to realize career development. The objec- 
tives in a curriculum guide are broadly stated learning outcomes. These 
expected outcomes must be expressed as behavioral objectives, since the 
effectiveness of the learning tasks can be determined only if evaluation 
is criterion referenced. To define a behavioral objective, it is essen- 
tial to take into consideration the limitations and constraints in the 
situation and the characteristics of the learners. Since curriculum 
guide are used in d ifferent school settings, definition of behavioral 
objectives must br: done by teachers and counselors in the different 
schools, taking i nto account the learner characteristics, environmental 
conditions, resourc es, and constraints . The teacher or counselor should 
convert each learner objective into a behavioral objective. Each defi- 
nition of a behavioral objective should include: (1) operational des- 
cription of the behaviors to be developpd; (2) the conditions under which 
the desired behaviors will be demonstrated; (3) limitations and con- 
straints; and (4) criteria for acceptable performance. 

Each behavioral objective developed by teacher or counselor should 
pass a quality test. Ryan (197 2) developed and described a SPAMO quality 
test for behavioral objectives. This test requires that each objective 
satisfy five criteria in order to be of the desired quality to provide 
a basis for accountability. The criteria are: (1) Specificity; (2) Per- 
tinence; (3) Attainability; (4) Measurability ; and (5) Observability." 
An objective is specific if it ii" expressed in terms that are clear and 
precise rather than vague or ambiguous. It is pertinent if it is rele- 
vant to the learners and the setting. Any objective which cannot be 
shown to be important for career development is not pertinent. An. ob- 
jective is attainable if it is within the realm of possibility for the 
particular group of learners and the situation. An objective is measur- 
able if procedures for quantifying the desired outcomes are available. 
An objective is observable if the desired outcomes can be seen either 
directly or inferred on the basis of behaviors that can be seen. Broadly 
stated objectives found in curriculum guides must be converted to beha- 
vioral objectives. 

The relationships among goals, subgoals, and objectives are shown 
in Figure 4. 
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Examination of Figure A reveals that within each of the four major 
goal areas of career development, basic concepts have been identified 
by the subgoals which must be achieved. The subgoals represent broad 
areas of learning which must be mastered to develop the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes implementing self-realization, economic efficiency, 
social relationships, and civic responsibility. These four goals are 
the foundation of the career development model. It can bo seen that the 
subgoals are converted into objectives relating to awareness, exploration, 
and preparation. The way in which the goals and subgoals are converted 
into a sequence of related objectives to establish a continuum of career 
development is shown in the charts on pages 22 to 27. 

Examination of the charts on pages 22 to 27, which depict the relation- 
ships among goals, subgoals, and objectives, shows the way in which the 
continuum of career development is accomplished through implementation 
of learning experiences to achieve a sequential set of objectives related 
to a single subgoal. It is expected that learning experiences will be 
implemented in the early grades to develop awareness in relation to self- 
realization, economic efficiency, social relationships, and civic respon- 
sibility. In the middle grades, related objectives will focus on explo- 
ration, and in the upper levels, the relatea objectives will emphasize 
skill development. The four goals constitute the foundation for the ca- 
reer development model. The subgoals represent broad areas of learning 
content which implement the four goal areas. The objectives define the 
outcomes in relation to awareness, exploration, and preparation. The 
matrix of subgoals and objectives, by developmental levels, establishes 
a scope and sequence for each of the four goals. By studying the charts 
showing the objectives by levels, it is possible to identify the way in 
which objectives are related. 
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